MARIE ATTEMPTS TO SNUB POMPADOUR
How pleasant it was to find Pompadour so respectful, after
the veiled insolence of the late duchesse! Hearing that Marie
loved flowers, Pompadour brought her beautiful posies and
sheaves of her favourite blooms from the gardens of Trianon
and Choisy, and baskets of pineapples and choice fruits
arranged in pyramids to look like Dutch still-lifes. One day
Pompadour came in to the Queen with a large basket of
flowers which she held without wearing long gloves as a sign
of respect. Marie, who still had flashes of her Polish 'malice',
admired her arms and her beauty in detail, as if to justify
Louis3 choice. She praised these attributes in a superior tone
which was secretly wounding. All the ladies around smiled,
and Pompadour found her basket getting as heavy as the
situation was uncomfortable. To her dismay, the Queen then
asked her to sing so that she could hear the voice so much
praised by the King. Pompadour was very unwilling, but the
Queen commanded; so standing just as she was, holding the
flowers in front of her, she sang Armide's monologue: 'After
all he is in my power'. The ladies, catching the expression on
the Queen's countenance^ found it difficult not to smile once
more.

Whenever Marie was ill Pompadour asked for news of her
through her devoted duchesse de Luynes. Pompadour was
really most assiduous. One day she sent a message to say that
as she had been bled the evening before she regretted wfni-
ment that she could not assist at a charity assembly the Queen
was giving; but she implored the duchesse de Luynes to
accept a louts for her collection. Sometimes her attentions
lacked good taste, and she sought with tiresome persistence
one of those -distinctions d* etiquette which would make her like
the other ladies of the Court, such as a place in her Majesty's
carriage. But when a matter of religious principle was involved
Marie could be adamant. She declined her assistance in the
ceremonial washing of the feet of twelve poor girls on Maundy